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THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PACIFIC 

RELATIONS 


THE  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  is  an  unofficial 
international  body  established  to  promote  the  co¬ 
operative  study  of  the  relations  of  the  peoples  in  the 
various  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Institute  provides  for  its  gov¬ 
ernment  by  a  Pacific  Council  consisting  of  one  representa¬ 
tive  from  a  recognized,  affiliated  body  of  similar  purposes 
in  each  country.  In  this  country  the  American  Council 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  and  in  Great  Britain 
the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  are  such 
bodies.  Corresponding  organizations  are  now  recognized 
in  the  following  countries  that  exercise  sovereignty  in 
the  Pacific  area:  China,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Provision  is  made  by  the  Constitution 
for  participation  in  the  activities  of  the  Institute  by 
affiliated  groups  in  countries  like  Korea  and  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands.  Other  countries  exercising  sovereignty, 
such  as  Russia,  France,  Netherlands,  and  the  republics  of 
Central  America  and  South  America  bordering  the  Pacific, 
will  be  eligible  for  representation  on  the  Pacific  Council 
whenever  appropriate  groups  are  formed  in  these  countries. 

To  “ study  the  conditions  of  the  Pacific  peoples  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  their  mutual  relations”  is  the 
declared  object  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  This 
is,  in  fact,  a  concise  statement  of  its  controlling  principle. 
Being  an  unofficial  body  it  can  have  no  part,  nor  does  it 
seek  a  part,  as  mediator  between  governments.  It  passes 
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no  resolutions,  makes  no  pronouncements.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  aspire  to  serve  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  countries 
and  indirectly  their  governments  by  undertaking  studies 
of  economic,  social  and  political  problems,  particularly  of 
those  matters  which  seem  chiefly  to  endanger  the  friendly 
relations  of  governments  and  peoples.  As  a  means  to  this 
end,  the  Institute  holds  biennial  Conferences,  promotes 
and  co-ordinates  research  by  other  agencies,  conducts 
research  through  its  own  Secretariat  and  endeavors  to 
stimulate  the  mood  of  inquiry  regarding  Pacific  problems 
on  the  part  of  the  public  generally. 

The  First  Conference 

The  First  Conference  of  the  Institute  held  in  1925  was 
brought  about  by  the  initiative  of  a  small  group  of  men 
in  Honolulu,  primarily  concerned  with  their  own  position 
as  a  possible  center  of  conflict  in  the  Pacific  and  discern¬ 
ing  the  need  of  some  agency  that  would  promote  better 
understandings  between  east  and  west.  At  first  they 
sought  an  existing  agency  to  promote  conferences  and  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  interchange  of  information. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  these  functions,  if  prop¬ 
erly  conceived  and  organized,  would  have  an  even  wider 
scope  than  had  been  contemplated ;  and  that  their  useful¬ 
ness  would  be  enlarged  if  support  were  drawn  not  from 
any  one  group  of  interests  but  rather  from  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  in  each  of  the  Pacific  countries.  Accordingly, 
without  losing  the  valuable  personal  elements  to  which 
the  original  conception  of  the  Institute  was  due,  its  organ¬ 
ization  was  broadened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
more  truly  representative  of  each  country. 

The  First  Conference  was  successful  in  demonstrating 
the  possibility  of  better  understandings  arrived  at  through 
round-table  meetings  and  perhaps  to  an  equal  degree 
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through  the  informal  personal  and  social  contacts  inci¬ 
dental  to  a  fortnight’s  common  enjoyment  of  residence  at 
the  Punahou  School  of  Honolulu;  but  the  need  was  felt 
of  much  more  information  on  all  the  subjects  discussed, 
in  order  that  issues  might  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  a  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  all  pertinent  and  ascertainable  facts. 
Much  sterile  dispute  about  facts  could  thus  be  avoided 
and  the  way  cleared  for  discovering  and  perhaps  for 
eliminating  some  of  the  remaining  points  of  difference. 
The  decision  to  hold  a  Second  Conference  was  therefore 
accompanied  by  a  determination  that  the  members  should 
come  better  prepared  by  research  on  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed  and  that  they  should  be  reinforced  by  experts 
whose  technical  information  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Conference. 

The  Second  Conference 

The  Second  Conference  was  held  in  Honolulu  from 
July  15  to  July  29,  1927.  To  a  large  extent  the  members 
were  better  prepared  for  discussion  by  personal  studies 
and  expert  researches,  the  results  of  which  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  numerous  publications  which  were  circulated 
before  or  at  the  Conference.  A  large  number  of  topics 
were  covered  by  these  preliminary  studies.  The  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  Conference  centered  on  problems  of  food, 
population  and  migration  as  related  especially  to  Japan; 
and  on  tariff  autonomy,  extraterritoriality  and  foreign 
settlements  as  related  to  China ;  and  more  generally 
missions  as  a  factor  in  Pacific  relations,  and  the  mech¬ 
anism  for  the  adjustment  of  political  differences.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  was  given  for  frank  presentation  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view  of  the  countries  represented.  The 
participants  in  the  Conference  were  so  much  impressed 
by  its  results  in  information  and  in  personal  contacts 
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between  the  members,  and  still  more  by  the  potential  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Institute  as  a  new  instrument  for  dealing 
with  international  differences  and  conflicts,  that  they  de¬ 
termined  to  put  the  organization  on  a  more  permanent 
footing. 

Reorganization  and  Present  Activity 

A  Constitution  was  accordingly  adopted  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  national  groups  at  the  Conference,  sub¬ 
ject  to  ratification  by  the  constituent  groups  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  represented.  This  Constitution  has  been  duly  ratified 
by  the  American  Group ;  and  the  latter  has  in  turn  adopted 
a  Constitution  of  its  own  under  which  the  loosely  knit 
American  Group  has  now  been  organized  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  with 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an  Executive  Committee. 

The  permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  including  a  General  Secretary,  an  Associate 
Secretary  for  Education,  and  a  Research  Secretary,  has 
been  established  in  Honolulu  under  the  direction  of 
J.  Merle  Davis  as  General  Secretary.  The  American 
Council  has  also  established  its  own  Secretariat,  and  has 
organized  standing  committees  on  Research,  Education 
and  Finance. 

The  American  Council  is  responsible  for  (a)  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  such  studies  and  researches  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  United  States  in  preparation  for  the  biennial  con¬ 
ferences  of  the  Institute;  (b)  the  selection  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  members  of  the  biennial  conferences;  (c)  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  biennial  conferences  to  the  American  public ; 
(d)  the  study  of  the  bearing  of  American  public  opinion 
on  Pacific  questions;  (e)  the  enlisting  of  existing  organ¬ 
izations  and  institutions  in  the  study  of  Pacific  problems. 
Wherever  possible,  the  work  of  the  American  Council  is 
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carried  out  by  large  national  organizations  already  in 
existence,  but  provision  has  been  made  for  the  formation 
of  regional  and  local  units  wherever  there  is  a  strong 
desire  and  proven  need  for  them. 

Financial  Support 

The  support  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  constituent 
national  organizations  is  derived  from  contributions  by 
individuals,  organizations  and  foundations.  So  far  as  its 
recurring  annual  administrative  expenses  are  concerned, 
each  national  organization  is  self-supporting.  In  addition 
to  looking  to  the  American  public  and  American  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  its  own  activities,  the  American 
Council  has  undertaken  to  endeavor  to  secure  in  the 
United  States  a  considerable  part  of  the  budget  for  the 
international  activities  of  the  Institute  itself.  The  1928 
expenditure  budget,  for  the  Institute  and  for  the 
American  Council  combined,  totals  $130,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  budget,  however,  if  the  Institute  is  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  special  researches  requested  at  the 
Honolulu  Conference,  it  will  need  to  secure  in  addition 
appropriations  of  between  $100,000  and  $120,000  in  1928 
and  again  in  1929.  These  researches  cover  some  of  the 
most  vital  pending  problems  of  the  Pacific  Area  such  as : 
the  development  of  the  tropics  as  sources  of  raw  materials, 
with  reference  to  possible  future  international  rivalries; 
the  movement  of  population  in  the  Orient,  especially  in 
contested  areas,  and  the  relation  of  this  problem  to  food 
consumption  and  land  utilization ;  the  effect  on  the  Orient 
of  the  movement  of  capital ;  and  the  international  aspects 
of  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Area  and  Manchuria. 
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Publications 


Problems  of  the  Pacific — the  proceedings  of  the 
1927  Honolulu  Conference,  University  of  Chicago 
Press  .  $3.00 

Proceedings  of  the  1925  Honolulu  Conference 
(out  of  print)  .  2.00 

In  preparation  for  the  Honolulu  Conference,  the  American 
Group  published  the  following  studies : 

Oriental  Exclusion  (200  pp.),  R.  D.  McKenzie  ..  $1.00 

Resident  Orientals  on  the  American  Pacific 
Coast  (526  pp.),  E.  G.  Mears .  3.00 

Missions  as  a  Factor  in  Cultural  Relations  in 
the  Pacific  (76  pp.),  Harlan  P.  Beach .  1.00 

Immigration  Laws  (Australia,  Canada,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Japan)  (116  pp.),  George  Grafton  Wilson 
and  Edward  Cyril  Wynne .  1.00 

In  addition  to  these  larger  studies  the  American  Group  presented 
at  Honolulu  monographs  on  Communications,  Race  Superiority, 
the  Role  of  the  Banker  in  International  Relations,  the  Exchange 
of  News,  and  the  Transfer  of  Control  in  Missions.  These  are 
included  in  the  proceedings  of  the  1927  Conference. 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  PEACE  * 


What  an  Unofficial  Conference  Did  in  the 

Pacific 

James  T.  Shotwell 

DURING  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  1927  there  met 
in  the  island  city  of  Honolulu  an  international 
conference  which  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in 
an  era  of  international  conferences.  Convoked  by  no 
external  authority,  representing  nobody  but  itself,  pass¬ 
ing  no  votes  or  resolutions,  it  nevertheless  drew  into  the 
heart  of  the  Pacific  from  points  as  far  apart  as  London, 
Sydney,  Tokyo,  Shanghai,  San  Francisco  and  New  York, 
a  gathering  of  men  and  women  representative  of  the  best 
expert  knowledge  in  their  respective  countries  concerning 
the  problems  of  the  Pacific ;  and  they  all  agreed  when 
the  Conference  was  over  that  it  had  marked  a  definite 
historical  event  in  the  history  of  those  problems.  To 
explain  this  paradox  we  shall  have  first  of  all  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  history  which  lay  behind  the  Conference  and 
then  to  see  its  setting  in  the  light  of  the  issues  of  the 
present  day. 

The  underlying  cause  of  all  the  outstanding  problems 
of  the  Pacific  is  to  be  found  in  the  advent  of  the  European 
on  the  shores  of  that  farthest  of  oceans.  Until  the  era 
of  discovery  and  the  development  of  modern  shipping 
and  commerce,  although  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  sailed 
along  its  western  shores,  the  Pacific  did  not  present  any 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
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problem  of  policy,  any  more  than  the  Atlantic  Ocean  did 
to  the  coastwise  trade  of  medieval  Europe.  Viewed  there¬ 
fore  in  the  terms  of  world  history,  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific  of  the  present  day  are  a  part  of  the  adjustment 
of  races  and  nations,  arising  from  the  continued  western 
migration  of  European  peoples,  mostly  Anglo-Saxon. 
This  great  migration  moved  in  upon  the  western  sea  in 
two  currents,  and  strangely  enough  it  was  in  both  cases 
the  lure  of  gold  which  served  as  the  chief  incentive  in 
its  final  stages.  One  far  flung  stream  of  adventure  car¬ 
ried  the  pioneering  settlers  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand ; 
the  other  led  to  the  definite  occupation  of  California.  But 
this  latter  was  only  an  offshoot  from  the  larger  movement 
of  American  enterprise  which — had  there  been  no  gold — 
would  in  time  slowly  but  surely  have  stretched  from  the 
fringe  of  the  Atlantic  States  across  plains  and  mountains 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Taken  all  in  all,  this  great 
movement  of  pioneer  exploitation  of  soil  and  mineral, 
with  the  resultant  settlement  of  more  than  two  continents, 
constitutes  a  theme  in  world  history  incomparably  greater 
than  anything  in  the  relatively  parochial  affairs  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and,  if  one  includes  in  this  movement  the  conquests 
of  science  which  have  been  so  largely  called  out  by  the 
imperious  demands  which  it  created,  it  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  theme  in  the  secular  history  of  the  race. 

This  epic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  brought 
with  it  the  problems  for  the  twentieth,  not  only  in  the 
readjustment  of  European  nations,  but  of  those  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  as  well.  Yet,  until  the  last  few  years,  the 
United  States,  although  itself  a  Pacific  power,  has  been 
almost  unaware  of  what  is  happening  beyond  its  western 
boundary.  This  indifference  is  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  fact  that  the  American  movement  throughout  the 
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nineteenth  century  and  even  to  the  present  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  a  land  migration,  and  halted  when  it  reached  the 
Pacific.  When  the  wave  of  pioneer  expansion  had  set¬ 
tled  California,  it  did  not  continue  further  west,  but 
turned  back  upon  itself  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  and 
develop  the  still  untouched  resources  that  had  been  passed 
by.  It  moved  north  to  Canada,  south  to  Mexico,  and 
congregated  in  industrial  centers.  With  a  continent  at 
home  in  his  own  possession,  the  American  found  little 
attraction  in  the  distant  markets  of  the  Orient,  although 
here  and  there  an  exceptional  individual  drew  wealth  from 
the  importation  to  the  eastern  States  of  the  wares  of 
China  and  India.  In  spite  of  these  notable  exceptions, 
American  enterprise  turned  back  at  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  leaving  the  Orient  free  for  the  European  trader. 
The  only  large  interest  of  Americans  in  the  world  which 
lay  beyond  the  Golden  Gate  was  in  the  missionary  move¬ 
ment,  which  in  the  old  days  of  Fundamentalist  theology 
enlisted  in  a  moral  crusade  not  only  those  few  who  went 
to  save  the  heathen  from  a  sure  but  unsuspected  fate, 
but  also  stirred — and  distorted — the  imagination  of  con¬ 
gregations  that  never  traveled.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  until  our  own  day  this  missionary  outlook  was  about 
all  that  was  popularly  known  concerning  the  Far  East 
in  the  homes  and  even  in  the  schools  of  America. 

It  was  this  missionary  movement  which  first  carried 
us  into  Hawaii;  the  grandchildren  of  the  missionaries 
are  the  industrial  aristocracy  of  the  islands  now,  and  the 
definite  Americanization  of  the  islands  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  schools  which  missionaries  founded.  But  war, 
rather  than  religion,  finally  carried  us  fully  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  found 
us,  to  our  own  surprise,  planted  as  guardians  of  the 
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Philippines  almost  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  But  even  now 
when  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  announces  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  Philippine  questions  in  New  York  City,  it 
does  not  attract  half  so  large  a  gathering  as  crowds  the 
rooms  to  listen  to  the  politics  of  Mussolini.  We  have 
not  even  yet  fully  awakened  to  our  own  problem  in  the 
Pacific. 

Suddenly  this  complacent  indifference  was  jarred  to  a 
sense  of  danger  by  the  action  of  Congress  over  Japanese 
exclusion.  The  Californian  authors  of  that  measure 
claim  that  the  indifference  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
form  which  it  finally  took,  that  if  those  in  charge  of 
American  diplomacy — meaning  the  State  Department — 
had  been  more  responsive  to  the  local  needs  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  affected  by  Japanese  immigration  there 
might  never  have  been  an  appeal  to  Congress  to  interfere 
by  special  act.  If  legislation  invaded  the  field  of  diploma¬ 
cy,  they  claim  that  it  was  only  after  long  and  futile  efforts 
to  secure  protection  by  less  drastic  means.  This  was  the 
statement  made  in  Honolulu  by  one  most  competent  to 
judge  of  the  situation  in  California,  Mr.  Paul  Scharren- 
berg,  the  Californian  labor  leader.  Without  discus¬ 
sing  here  the  issue  created  by  Japanese  exclusion,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  incident  at  once  made  America  aware 
of  its  place  and  responsibility  in  the  Pacific  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  we  are  sure  to  meet  if  the  Asiatic  peoples 
should  feel  themselves  forced  to  engage  on  a  migration 
toward  the  still  unfilled  spaces  of  the  world  similar  to 
that  in  which  the  European  races  have  engaged  in  the 
past.  The  problem  of  the  Pacific  is  no  longer  that  of 
missions,  but  of  the  adjustment  of  the  two  great  civilized 
branches  of  the  human  race.  It  was  this  problem  above 
all  which  brought  the  Honolulu  Conference  into  existence 


two  years  ago  and  led  to  the  creation  of  a  Pacific  Council 
as  a  continuing  body,  planning  for  the  reassembling  of 
the  Conference  every  two  years  and  the  maintenance  of 
a  permanent  secretariat  to  study  the  changing  elements 
in  the  situation. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  just  one  instrument  of  policy 
applied  between  nations  when  their  disagreements  were 
based  upon  fundamental  and  vital  needs,  and  that  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  war.  From  beyond  the  dawn  of  history 
down  to  our  own  day  no  one  has  questioned  the  legitimacy 
of  the  arbitrament  of  force  when  nations  use  it  to  assure 
themselves  the  means  of  their  continued  existence.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  defense  few  would  question  it  now 
or  perhaps  at  any  time.  But  the  World  War  has  taught 
one  major  lesson  in  political  as  well  as  military  strategy, 
in  the  revelation  that  war  between  great  civilized  powers 
is  no  longer  a  controllable  force  as  in  the  simpler  days 
of  the  pre-scientific  and  pre-industrial  era.  The  progress 
of  civilization  has  changed  the  nature  of  war  itself,  so 
that  henceforth  no  minister  of  foreign  affairs  can  use  it 
safely  for  the  attainment  of  national  ends,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  the  past.  Unable  to  direct  a  destruction  that 
may,  and  almost  certainly  will,  react  with  equal  force 
upon  victor  and  victim,  the  responsible  statesman  must 
henceforth  use  some  other  means  less  menacing  and  more 
controllable.  It  is  the  belated  discovery  of  this  fact  which 
has  given  the  vitality  to  the  League  of  Nations.  A 
strategy  of  peace  must  be  developed,  based  upon  common 
interests  not  less  real  than  those  at  stake  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  To  discover  these  and  state  them  in  terms  of  con¬ 
structive  statesmanship  is  the  task  of  the  expert  in  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  today;  and  this  was  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Honolulu  Conference. 
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Although  the  Conference  covered  a  number  of  other 
topics  of  common  interest  to  east  and  west,  such  as  the 
problem  of  missions  as  seen  from  both  sides,  the  need 
of  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  education,  the  lack  of 
adequate  news  communication  across  the  Pacific,  and 
other  such  matters,  the  political  discussion  centered  upon 
three  main  questions :  the  demands  of  China  for  a  full 
recognition  of  its  rights  as  a  sovereign  state;  the  needs 
of  Japan  with  reference  to  population  and  food  supply, 
involving  incidentally  the  question  of  migration ;  and  a 
reform  in  the  technique  of  diplomacy,  which  would  bring 
to  the  discussion  of  these  grave  problems  the  experience 
of  post-war  Europe  in  the  improved  structure  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  as  seen  in  the  conferences  of  the  League 
of  Nations  or  the  treaties  of  Locarno. 

The  outstanding  political  problem  not  only  of  Pacific 
relations,  but  of  the  whole  world  today,  is  that  of  China. 
Four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  earth,  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  twofold  revolution — an  economic  and  social 
revolution  due  to  the  introduction  of  modern  industrial 
appliances  and  the  contact  with  western  peoples,  and  a 
political  revolution  aiming  at  the  modernization  of  an 
age-old  system  of  government  and  the  assertion  of  its 
equal  place  among  sovereign  states.  No  other  country 
has  ever  yet  accomplished  these  aims  in  less  than  at  least 
one  generation.  More  generally  it  has  taken  a  century 
or  more  to  bring  about  changes  so  far-reaching  in  the 
life  and  habits  of  a  country.  But  while  these  processes 
of  revolution  must  by  their  very  nature  take  a  long  time 
for  their  full  realization,  it  is  equally  true  that  revolu¬ 
tionists  are  by  their  nature  impatient  of  delay.  In  the 
Honolulu  Conference  both  aspects  of  this  situation  showed 
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themselves,  the  Chinese  members  urging  that  other  na¬ 
tions  take  immediate  steps  to  withdraw  their  claims  to 
extraterritoriality,  surrender  their  oversight  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Chinese  tariffs  and  their  other  infringe¬ 
ments  on  Chinese  sovereignty.  While  sympathizing  with 
these  aims,  the  non-Chinese  members  of  the  Conference 
had  to  keep  in  mind  that  those  foreigners  who  have  in¬ 
terests  in  China  saw,  in  the  chaos  prevailing  there  at 
present,  no  easy  path  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  safe¬ 
guards  to  life  and  property  under  which  they  have  been 
living  in  the  past.  Fortunately  for  the  Conference,  the 
situation  seemed  then  somewhat  simpler  than  it  did  a 
few  weeks  later,  when  the  Nationalist  force  had  suffered 
defeat;  for  the  representatives  of  the  Kuomintang  in 
Honolulu  were  confident  that  Peking  would  soon  be  in 
their  possession. 

A  situation  of  this  kind  lends  itself  to  international 
misunderstanding,  and  when  the  Conference  began  the 
Chinese  delegates  were  outspoken  in  their  hostility  to 
Great  Britain  as  the  chief  offender.  In  the  course  of 
some  three  days’  conference  the  British  delegates  were 
able  to  show  that  the  new  liberal  Chinese  policy  of  Cham¬ 
berlain  had  been  proposed  by  Britain  to  the  other  powers 
— notably  to  the  United  States — months  before  the  Foreign 
Office  determined  to  move  alone,  and  that  in  reality  Brit¬ 
ain,  rather  than  the  United  States,  had  led  in  the  attempt  to 
meet  Chinese  National  demands.  So  successful  were  the 
British  in  presenting  their  point  of  view  that  the  leader 
of  the  British  delegation,  Sir  Frederick  Whyte,  at  the 
close  of  the  convention  sailed  with  the  Chinese  delegation 
to  Shanghai,  instead  of  returning  to  London. 

Of  the  two  other  Chinese  problems  debated  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  the  readjustment  of  the  tariff  administration  was 
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apparently  taken  out  of  discussion  by  news  from  China 
indicating  that  government  action  was  imminent  in  this 
field.  But  the  status  of  the  international  settlement  at 
Shanghai  presented  problems  which  could  not  be  disposed 
of  so  readily  by  any  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  China, 
and  the  Chinese  delegates  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal 
that  the  situation  be  studied  by  some  impartial  commis¬ 
sion  of  investigation,  so  that  the  change  in  administration, 
when  it  does  come,  may  take  place  without  injury  to  the 
rights  of  either  foreigners  or  Chinese  in  China’s  greatest 
port  on  the  Pacific. 

The  problems  of  China  are  vast  and  confusing,  but 
after  all  their  solution  lies  within  the  normal  processes 
of  economic  and  political  development.  But  the  problems 
of  Japan  are  different.  In  the  last  sixty  years  the 
Japanese  nation  has  increased  its  population  from  some 
thirty  millions  to  about  sixty  millions  and  it  has  now 
reached  that  point  where,  without  some  major  change  in 
the  drift  of  its  history,  the  available  food  supply  will  no 
longer  suffice  for  the  mere  livelihood  of  the  nation.  Even 
its  rice  supply  is  now  insufficient  and  the  soil  of  the 
country  has  been  exploited  beyond  the  limits  of  produc¬ 
tivity  of  any  other  country.  Japan  is  therefore  apparently 
approaching  the  supreme  crisis  for  which  no  temporary 
expedients  can  furnish  a  solution.  Its  problem  is  one 
of  those  fundamental  world  problems  which  other  nations, 
especially  in  Europe,  are  bound  to  face  sooner  or  later 
if  they  continue  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  their  supplies 
of  raw  materials  and  the  growth  of  their  population.  But 
this  problem  is  after  all  fundamentally  a  domestic  one. 
For  one  thing,  it  cannot  be  solved  by  emigration.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  800,000  inhabitants  each  year  would  be  little 
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affected  by  the  reduction  of  the  few  thousand  emigrants 
to  other  countries  on  the  Pacific,  even  if  all  ports  were 
open  to  them.  This  fact  has  been  clearly  seen  by  Japanese 
statesmen  for  some  time  past,  and  adds  the  weight  of 
scientific  demonstration  to  their  assurance  that  no  whole¬ 
sale  policy  of  emigration  is  or  will  be  contemplated  by 
Japanese  authorities.  It  is  recognized  that  relief  lies 
rather  in  the  development  of  export  trade  based  on  manu¬ 
facturing  resources  and  in  raising  the  standard  of  living, 
with  the  accompanying  lowering  of  the  birthrate.  But 
this  is  a  slow  process  and  in  the  intervening  years  the 
Japanese  must  find  a  livelihood,  where  and  how  best  they 
can. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  Japan’s  immediate  problems 
which  lie  rather  in  its  relation  to  the  mainland  of  Asia 
than  in  any  contacts  with  distant  America.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  China,  Japan  has  already,  under  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  Baron  Shidehara,  renounced  nearly  all  of 
the  “imperialist”  designs  of  the  years  preceding  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  and  the  Japanese  spokesmen  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  emphasized  the  popular  sympathy  in  Japan  for  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  movement,  although  the  Chinese  dele¬ 
gates  were  frankly  suspicious  of  the  aims  of  the  Japanese 
Expeditionary  Force  that  is  ostensibly  policing  the  Shan¬ 
tung  railway.  There  remains  however  the  problem  of 
Manchuria,  where  Japan  admits  the  sovereignty  of  China, 
but  where  she  has  won  for  herself  rights  and  privileges 
through  vast  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure  when  she 
forced  the  Russians  out  of  Southern  Manchuria  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  In  Manchuria,  and  to  a  less  degree 
in  Mongolia,  lies  at  least  a  theoretic  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  for  it  is  not  only  with  China,  or  with  the 
war  lords  of  northern  China,  that  Japan  has  to  deal  but 
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also  with  the  incalculable  forces  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 
This  latter  factor  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  element  in 
the  calculations  of  Japanese  statesmen.  However  much 
the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  may  be  discounted,  the 
influence  of  their  propaganda  has  subtly  penetrated  the 
Orient,  far  more  than  any  other  single  recent  movement 
of  the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  any  case,  the 
problem  of  Manchuria  remains  an  outstanding  challenge 
to  that  new  diplomacy  of  conference  and  international 
understanding  which  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
typifies.  The  further  study  of  this  problem  is  on  the 
program  of  the  Institute,  and  will  undoubtedly  have  the 
loyal  co-operation  of  the  Japanese  authorities. 

The  more  one  studies  problems  like  this,  the  more  evi¬ 
dent  it  becomes  that  the  diplomatic  machinery  left  over 
from  the  nineteenth  century  is  inadequate  to  deal  with 
them.  Diplomacy  still  chiefly  moves  within  the  orbit  as¬ 
signed  it  in  the  days  when  relations  between  states  were 
simply  envisaged  in  terms  of  war  or  peace;  and  the 
Foreign  Offices  constructed  on  these  traditional  principles 
can  hardly  improvise  against  the  time  of  crisis  the  ade¬ 
quate  solution  for  problems  so  complicated  as  those  which 
have  just  been  sketched.  It  is  because  of  this  fact,  more 
than  any  other,  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  developed 
such  vitality  in  spite  of  the  cynicism  of  some  of  those 
who  originally  launched  it  on  its  career,  and  in  spite  of 
the  continued  misunderstanding  of  its  activities  upon  the 
part  of  a  large  section  of  the  American  public.  The  major 
international  questions  of  today  have  to  be  studied  in 
detail  before  the  diplomatic  agents  start  negotiating.  The 
latter  are  seldom  trained  expertly  in  the  technique  of  the 
questions  with  which  they  deal.  Frequently  they  are 
chosen  from  among  successful  politicians,  facile  judges 
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of  human  nature  but  poorly  equipped  to  deal  with  in¬ 
tricate  subjects  with  far-reaching  economic  or  social 
effects.  The  League  of  Nations,  through  its  Secretariat 
and  the  special  commissions  which  have  worked  under  its 
authority,  has  developed  a  new  type  of  diplomacy  which 
is  taking  in  hand  the  major  problems  of  the  European 
powers  on  the  principle  of  international  co-operation  rather 
than  those  discredited  methods  which  brought  the  World 
War.  The  need  for  this  improved  technique  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Pacific  became  clearer  with  each  day’s  dis¬ 
cussion  at  Honolulu,  and  finally  a  plenary  session  was 
devoted  to  the  exploration  of  ways  by  which  nations  both 
in  and  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  could  apply  the 
helpful  mechanism  of  co-operative  diplomacy. 

Two  proposals  were  advanced  and  left  with  the  dele¬ 
gates  for  further  study.  One  was  that  the  Four  Power 
Pact — signed  at  Washington  between  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Japan  and  France,  engaging  those  powers 
to  call  a  conference  whenever  disputes  should  arise  con¬ 
cerning  their  island  possessions  in  the  Pacific — should  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  larger  agreement  covering  all  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  Pacific.  The  other  suggestion  went  much 
farther,  applying  the  principle  of  the  outlawry  of  war 
as  between  Japan  and  the  United  States  along  lines  which 
Professor  Chamberlain  and  I  have  suggested  as  being 
a  possible  answer  to  the  offer  of  M.  Briand  in  April  last, 
in  which  France  proposed  to  the  United  States  that  those 
two  countries  should  “renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of 
policy”  in  all  their  dealings  henceforth.  The  Japanese 
delegates  at  Honolulu,  while  approving  the  general  idea 
of  such  a  “Locarno  in  the  Pacific,”  pointed  out  that  the 
American  proposal  did  not  go  as  far  as  the  obligations 
which  Japan  had  already  assumed  in  joining  the  League 
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of  Nations.  But  as  the  United  States  has  hesitated  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
draft  treaty  seemed  to  offer  the  lines  of  a  working  com¬ 
promise.  The  essence  of  the  American  plan  for  a  “Lo¬ 
carno  in  the  Pacific”  was  summed  up  in  three  propo¬ 
sitions:  first,  that  aggressive  war  be  outlawed;  second, 
that  aggressive  war  be  defined,  as  in  Locarno,  to  be  war 
waged  by  a  power  which  refuses  the  means  of  peaceful 
settlement — court  or  other  tribunal — which  it  has  already 
agreed  to  accept;  and  third,  that  in  case  of  a  breach  of 
a  similar  treaty  by  other  powers,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  other  signatory  would  allow  itself  to  be 
the  accomplice  of  the  aggressor.  These  three  principles 
might  furnish  the  basis  for  a  more  elaborate  structure. 
The  problem  will  be  studied  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  months  to  come. 

The  city  of  Honolulu  lies  at  the  crossing  of  the  routes 
of  trade  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  Panama,  as  well  as  those  of  the  few 
ships  which  still  come  round  the  Horn.  Almost  daily, 
looking  down  from  the  slopes  of  Punahou  School  over 
the  palms  and  cocoanut  trees  to  the  blue  tropic  seas  be¬ 
yond,  one  sees  the  steamers  coming  and  going,  weav¬ 
ing  the  web  of  that  new  civilization  which  is  forcing  its 
way  into  the  distant  villages  of  China.  This  commerce  has 
built  up  the  city  of  sixty  thousand ;  hotels  like  Italian 
palaces  and  banks  like  Grecian  temples  have  replaced 
the  straw  huts  of  the  Polynesian  natives,  just  as  the  ocean 
liner  has  replaced  the  outrigger  canoes  in  which  their 
ancestors  traversed  two  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  dis¬ 
cover  those  distant  islands.  The  city,  nestled  in  green 
valleys,  supremely  endowed  by  nature  and  enriched  by 
art,  is  the  symbol  of  the  creative  energy  of  modern  science 
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and  applied  industry.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  have 
depended  upon  the  mutual  interests  of  trading  nations. 
Yet  whichever  way  one  looks  from  the  water-front  of 
Honolulu,  whether  it  be  to  the  Gibraltar-like  cone  of  Cape 
Diamond  rising  boldly  a  thousand  feet  above  the  palm 
trees  to  the  west,  with  its  mystery  of  secret  fortifications, 
or  to  the  marshes  on  the  east  where  the  great  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  lies  with  the  stores  for  the  navy  along  its  winding 
stream  and  its  army  post  in  the  background — one  is  re¬ 
minded  that  this  process  of  peaceful  development  which 
has  brought  wealth  to  Honolulu  has  been  working  under 
conditions  which  were  never  free  from  the  threat  of  war. 

The  Conference  at  Honolulu  envisaged  a  world  where 
this  threat  may  ultimately  cease  to  menace  the  aspirations 
of  mankind ;  but  it  recognized  at  the  same  time  that  world 
peace  cannot  be  established  by  any  sudden  improvisation 
of  well-meaning  statesmen,  nor  by  the  temporary  ad¬ 
herence  to  exalted  principles  or  sentiments.  The  strategy 
of  peace  must  be  worked  out  with  even  more  detail  than 
the  strategy  of  war.  The  problems  likely  to  bring  about 
international  disputes  must  be  analyzed  at  their  sources 
with  an  eye  to  their  ultimate  elimination  rather  than  their 
temporary  cure;  and  for  this  gigantic  task  we  have  as 
yet  no  adequate  implements.  A  few  earnest  students  of 
the  problems  of  the  Pacific,  meeting  once  every  two  years 
for  a  hurried  two  weeks’  consultation — which  the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Honolulu  was — may  not  carry  the  world  far 
toward  the  solution  of  this  major  problem;  but  one  thing 
is  clear  to  all  who  took  part  in  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  in  1927,  and  that  is  that  a  method  has  been 
found  which  must  be  used  in  years  to  come,  if  that  great 
migration  of  Europe  into  the  area  of  the  Pacific  which  has 
so  fatefully  disturbed  the  poise  of  the  Orient,  is  to  find  a 
solution  in  terms  of  peace. 
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George  A.  Plimpton,  New  York 

Miss  Catherine  Porter,  New  York 

Harold  S.  Quigley,  Minneapolis 

*  Mrs.  Aurelia  Reinhardt,  Mills  College,  Cal. 

*  Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Philadelphia 
Charles  H.  Rieber,  Los  Angeles 

**  Henry  M.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles 

*  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  New  York 
Walter  S.  Rogers,  New  York 

*  Julius  Rosen wald,  Chicago 

*  Chester  H.  Rowell,  Berkeley 
William  F.  Russell,  New  York 
Reverend  John  A.  Ryan,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Josephine  Schain,  New  York 

Paul  Scharrenberg,  San  Francisco 
Alfred  H.  Schoellicopf,  Buffalo 
Alfred  D.  Sheffield,  Cambridge 
Whitney  H.  Shepardson,  New  York 
Mrs.  John  Sherman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  M.  H.  Sherman,  Los  Angeles 
Miss  Belle  Sherwin,  Washington,  D.  C. 

**  James  T.  Shotwell,  New  York 
Paul  Shoup,  San  Francisco 
**  Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade,  New  York 
**  George  Soule,  Nezv  York 

*  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart,  San  Francisco 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  Chicago 

Henry  Suzzallo,  New  York 
Payson  J.  Treat,  Stanford  University 
Jay  A.  Urice,  New  York 
R.  B.  Von  Kleins  mid,  Los  Angeles 
Mrs.  D.  E.  Waid,  New  York 

*  Members  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

**  Members  of  Executive  Committee. 
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Paul  Warburg,  New  York 
A.  L.  Warnshuis,  New  York 

*  David  Whitcomb,  Seattle 

*  William  Allen  White,  Emporia,  Kansas 
Mrs.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Stanford  University 

**  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Stanford  University 
Walter  Williams,  Columbia,  Mo. 

W.  W.  Willoughby,  Baltimore 

*  George  Grafton  Wilson,  Cambridge 
Clark  Wissler,  New  York 

*  Miss  Mary  E.  Woolley,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
Leo  Wolman,  Neiv  York 

Quincy  Wright,  Chicago 


Members  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
Members  of  Executive  Committee. 


